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Lands of the Commonwealth 


R. K. & M. I. R. POLKINGHORNE 


In simple, straightforward style the Misses Polkinghorne 
describe different British Commonwealth territories, giving 
informal and informative portrayals of life, traditions, feat- 
ures and produce. With many half-tone illustrations and 
maps. 10/6 net 


True Dog Stories 
LILIAN GASK & ELEANOR GRAHAM 


This edition of True Dog Stories contains ten new tales, 
which have the same endearing characteristics that made the 
original edition such a success. With frontispiece in colour 
and 19 full-page line drawings by Scott Langley. 8/6 net 


Pollyanna of Magic Valley 


VIRGINIA MAY MOFFITT 


The fourteenth “ Glad Book ” is by the author of Pollyanna 
at Six Star Ranch, who so worthily and successfully carries 
on the great tradition of her predecessors in the writing of 
these stories. 7/6 net 


We Four and the Kings | 
We Four on Mouse Island NOGEL BARR 


The lively adventures and attractive personalities of the four 
youngsters in these books make the engaging and ingenious 
stories more colourfully intimate to the reader. In the first 
story the children get involved in a plot to steal the Crown 
Jewels, and in the second they go on holiday to Ireland and 
solve a long-standing mystery. Each with colour frontispiece 
and line illustrations. Each 6/- net 


; EORGE G. HARRAP & co. LTD — = 
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The Islanders 


ROLAND PERTWEE 


Illustrated by 
Margery Gill See 8s. 6d. net 


“There'll be no roof over your heads, except of your own 
building, and no soft beds to sleep in. There'll be no meals 
either, for it'll be up to you to catch ’em and cook ’em as best 
you can. If you get into trouble you must wriggle out of it.’’ 


With these words Mr. Beckett introduced Pat, Nick and Toby 
to their castaway holiday on an island in a Devon river. They 
had five hundred acres of woodland and hillside and a mile of 
river for their hunting ground, and in this idyllic setting they 
made for themselves the best holiday that three boys could ever 
hope to have. 


Roland Pertwee’s first book for boys has a healthy open-air 
quality, and the intelligent characterisation and crisp narrative 
to be expected from such an accomplished writer. The story is 
now being serialised in Collins Magazine, under the title With 
Their Own Hands. 

To be published in the autuma 
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A Pony of Your Own 


The Perfect 
Story 

for all 
horse lovers 
and 


young riders 





Georgia, who was afraid of horses, braced herself to sit on a 
horse’s head while the vet got to work on it—and found 
herself being sent to a Riding School for her pains ! 
Gradually Georgia ceased to fear horses until, with the coming 
of a pony of her own, she wondered how she could ever 
have been so silly. 


Illustrated with many line drawings by Twydale. 
Just Published. 6s. 


A Pony of Your Own is the first in a new series to be known 
as the “G for Georgia” books, in which riding will play a 
very large part. 
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Sue 


Barton 
will be back 


in August 





Helen Dore Boylston’s first new story for seven 
years about the attractive red-headed nurse will 
be welcomed by thousands of new readers 
SUE BARTON: NEIGHBOURHOOD NURSE 
7s 6d 


Also for publication in August, first 
cheap editions of the five earlier SUE BARTONS 


STUDENT NURSE SENIOR NURSE VISITING NURSE 
RURAL NURSE SUPERINTENDENT NURSE 


Each 6s 
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The ‘Bill Badger’ Books 
DAVID SEVERN 
Each with 16 illustrations in colour by 
GEOFFREY HIGHAM 
Two entirely new titles 


BILL BADGER AND THE BURIED TREASURE 
WILY FOX AND THE MISSING FIREWORKS 


and reprints of 


BILL BADGER AND THE PINE MARTENS 
WILY FOX AND THE BABY SHOW 


August Each 2s 6d 


























good godtathers 


give their godchildren a subscription to 


COLLINS 
MAGAZINE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The only quality children’s magazine. 
Every issue is brimful of good reading, 
stimulating, informative, entertaining, 
excitingly illustrated, well printed on 
good paper. Published monthly 2s. 


ASK YOUR NEWSAGENT 
TO DELIVER MONTHLY 


or send 26s. for one year’s subscription (including postage) 
to Collins Magazine, 14 St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. 
Specimen copy will be sent free on application. 












































COLLINS NOVELS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Violet Needham 


THE BETRAYER. Another of her 
“‘ colourful romantic stories which 
are the juvenile counterpart of the 


popular historical novel.” 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Olivia Fitz Roy 
THE HILL WAR. The story of 
another holiday on the west coast 


of Scotland amidst eight square miles 
of mountains, glens and deer forest. 


Monica Edwards 
THE WHITE RIDERS. Anexciting 
story combining a first-rate picture 
of family life with much information 
about farming. 


Ralph Hammond 
COCOS GOLD. A tale of buried 
treasure and of a boy who finds him- 
self pitted against men corrupted by 
the lust for gold. 


Diana Pullein-Thompson 
A PONY TO SCHOOL. The new 
novel by one of “the riding and 
writing sisters’ combines a lively 
story with useful riding instruction. 
All priced 8s. 6d. and illustrated. 
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Recently Published 


KEITH ROBERTSON 
Watch for a Pony 


“ First rate . . . So naturally told ”—School 
Librarian 8s 6d 


DERRICK ‘CUTHBERT - 
Six in a Castle 


“ Just the intermediate age’s cup of tea. 
Was read straight through twice by a twelve- 
year-old °—Manchester Guardian 7s 6d 


ELIZABETH GORELL 


Don’t Go Out of Sight, Miranda 


Chosen by Marghanita Laski in The Observer 
as one of the Spring’s two best books for the 
under-tens 6s 


Coming August 
ALISON UTTLEY 
Snug and Serena Meet a Queen 
Snug and Serena Pick Cowslips 


These are the first two titles in the 
LITTLE BROWN MOUSE BOOKS 


the new series illustrated in full colour by 
KATHERINE WIGGLESWORTH 
3s 6d each 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A new story by the author of Bran the Bronze-Smith 


The Secret Fortress 


JOYCE REASON 


‘Of a nie order than much juvenile fiction ry’ te 
a story of the Norman conquest . . . a scholarly and lively 
jiece of work.’ The Times Lit. Supp. P 
rontis. in colour and 25 drawings by S. VAN ABBE, R.B.A. 
. 6d, net 


Remember Mrs. Munch 


GERALD BULLETT 


New edition of the popular story, long out of print, of Mrs. 
Munch the hare who led the Robinson children into 

adventures in search of the Dokus. With 31 line 
drawings by HAYDN MACKEY. 5s. net 





Dent’s Children’s 
Illustrated Classics 


*An edition to be proud of.’ The Funior Bookshelf. 
Each with eight colour plates and numerous line drawings. 
Size 8 by 53 in. Sundour cloth, with designs in colour, 
and decorated end-papers. Each 7s. 6d. net 


Twelve volumes already published: 


TANGLEWOOD TALES* By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
BLACK BEAUTY§ By ANNA SEWELL 
THE CORAL ISLAND { By R. M. BALLANTYNE 
THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE+ By GEORGE MACDONALD 
THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN + 
By GEORGE MACDONALD 
TREASURE ISLAND* By R. L. STEVENSON 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS* By THOMAS HUGHES 
LITTLE WOMEN * By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
A WONDER BOOK* By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
ROBIN HOOD* By CAROLA OMAN 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON ¢ By JOHANN wyss 
GRIMMS’ FAIRY TALES t¢ 
Artists: * S. VAN ABBE; | CHARLES FOLKARD; $ LEO BATES; 
§ LUCY KEMP-WELCH 

















Send for Free Iliustrated Catalogue of Children’s Books 
J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Adventure & Discovery 
No. 5 / 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 4 
Lottie 4 Lisa i! 
ERICH KASTNER | 
[l}ustrated by Walter Trier 7s. 6d. net H 
The Mountain of Magic 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
Illustrated by Peggy Fortnum 8s. 6d. net 
Giovanna & Jane 
IRIS ORIGO 


[llustrated by Robin McEwan 7s. 6d. net 
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Amazon Adventure 
WILLARD PRICE 
Illustrated by Pat Marriott 8s. 6d: net 
The City of Frozen Fire 
VAUGHAN WILKINS 


Frontispiece 9s. 6d. net 


Hernshaw Castle 
PHILIP WOODRUFF 


Illustrated by William Stobbs 9s. net ea 








JONATHAN CAPE 























































MULLER’S 3/= JUVENILES 


New editions of some of our most successful 
children’s books are now available. In 
order to build up a series at popular prices 
we have decided to issue them all at five 
shillings. They are full length and 
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illustrated. 

3 PEGEEN Hilda van Stockum 
\ A tale of Irish family life by the well known 
| writer. 

} THE THREE SNEEZES Roger Duvoisin 


A collection of Swiss fairy tales by the 
Caldecott Medal winner. 


BLUE WILLOW Doris Gates 


. This well-known author's story of fruit farming 
life has been unobtainable for some years. 


THE FLAGS OF DAWN Esther Knox 

A historical novel about Magna Carta days. 

| SUE IN TIBET Dorris S. Still 

| An adventures story about little-known Tibet. 

THE RED CANOE Harriet Evatt 
An account of life in a Red Indian settlement. 

HONOURABLE GOAT Helen C. Bliss 
China is the setting of this story of a little 
white goat. 

THE PATCHWORK QUILT Adele de Leeuw 


A charming collection of stories of 19th century 
life, woven round the coloured patches in an 
old quilt. 


RUTH AND ROBERT Dorothea Street 


A. G. Street’s sister has written an adventure 
Story set in the Wiltshire countryside. 





FREDERICK MULLER 
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Four New titles in “ The Crown Library.” 6s. net each 
A series of well written stories, strongly bound in cloth 
with coloured frontispiece and jacket. 

Boys 

THE GOBI SECRET 
Davi J. GAMMON 

Fleeing from a disastrous raid on his father’s missionary 
station in Kan-su, Eric Dalton teams up with “The White 
Hawk” who works for the British Intelligence and is en- 
gaged on hazardous work of vital importance to the 
Chinese Government. A succession of amazing adventures, 
and numerous hairbreadth escapes from death. 


THE MIDSHIPMEN CRUISE SOUTH 
Parry PEARSON 
This is the story of young Jeremy Barton, a midshipman 
at the time of the Napoleonic campaign, and how he ac- 
companied a naval expedition to West Africa in search of 
his father. Told against a vivid background of naval life 
in the days of sail, his adventures make a thrilling well- 
written story that will appeal to boys of all ages. 


LAWSON FOR LORDS 

Hytton CLEAVER 
It was a thrill for the boys of Cavalier’s School when they 
heard that one of them, Lawson, was to play for the M.C.C. 
at Lord’s. And it was an even greater thrill when Lawson 
disappeared on the very eve of the test match. An enter- 
taining story of bewildering chases and complications by 
the well-known author. 
Girls 

RIVAL CAMPS 

M. Vera ARMSTRONG 

A fierce tug-of-war between Paddy Keane and her three 
friends and Chris, a Girl Guide patrol leader, who was 
determined to show the four rebels what a fine thing 
Guiding really was. For Chris, there were many adven- 
tures at school and camp—and even abroad—before the 
problem was finally settled. 


LET THE BOYS & GIRLS NEWS SHEET 
Give you up-to-the-minute information of juvenile fiction— 
school, adventure, historical and mystery stories—first- 
class reading by the best authors. 


Send for gratis copy from :— 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1, BEDFORD COURT - LONDON - W.C2 
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FABER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


ready September 1 


Galloping Fred ANTONIA RIDGE 
Fred, the long-suffering Donkey, is a newcomer, but this happy 
collection of stories is full of new adventures with old friends 
3 from Endless and Co., and Hurrah for Muggins. 

Illustrated by A. E. Kennedy. 8/6. 


Satan Island JULIAN WATSON 
Satan Island is first and foremost a good, exciting, straight- 
forward adventure tale for older children. It concerns two 
children who oppose their father’s intended sale of little Satan 
Island, and the mystery of the sinister prospective buyer with 
whom they become involved. The book’s strength lies in the 
refreshingly ‘real’ people whom it depicts so vividly that the 
story will be enjoyed equally by older people who like well- 
written and entertaining light fiction. 8/6 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 








Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


a | JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tet. 5049 



































KAAAAANA NEW BOOKS ®#AAAAAAAY 








For Publication 31st August 





THE BOY'S WORLD 32s. 6d. net. 
THE GIRL’S WORLD 32s. 6d. net. 


“ESE two volumes contain a wide range of articles, 
on subjects of general interest as well as sports and 
hobbies, something to appeal to every boy or girl. 

Illustrated in colour and black-and-white; 576 pages in 

each. Strongly bound. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 





Boys and Girls 


CHILTERN ADVENTURE ... THE PONIES LOVED 
M. E. Allen 7s. 6d. net IT TOO 
Paddy Miles and R, Griffin 
FLIP SQUIRREL 5s. net 


Kenneth Richmond 6s. net 
THE REDHEADS OF WINDY- 
TELL US A TALE RIDGE 
Elsie Bley 5s, net M. E. Matthews 7s. 6d. net 


Boys Age 9-15 


DESOLATION ISLAND HUGH NAMELESS 
Percy F. Westerman 5s. 6d. D. Rice 5s. 6d. net 
NEW TALES OF ROBIN WITH THE KNIGHTS OF 


HOOD MALTA 
Donald Suddaby 4s, 6d. net Peter Wickloe 5s. 6d. net 


* 


“BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS” 


Illustrated Catalogue now available 
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Personalities I. Eileen Colwell 


HEN overseas children’s librarians visit 

this country their first objective is the child- 

ren’s room at Hendon Central Library. 

There they meet Miss Eileen Colwell, who, 

with unfailing good humour, patience and 
enthusiasm expatiates on the work, not only of her own 
library, but on all matters relating to children’s books 
and the development of work with children in Great 
Britain. 


Miss Colwell was brought up in a home where 
books were considered an essential part of life. Every 
week her father, a Methodist minister, who was an 
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original thinker and a writer of some repute, took his 
daughter to the local bookshop to select a book from 
Nelson’s Classics. These formed a solid basis of cul- 
ture and aided the several changes of school and 
governess necessitated by the father’s somewhat peri- 
patetic ministry. In all Miss Colwell’s changes of 
home she met only one library, a dingy indicator 
institution where children were not welcome. 


Librarianship was her chosen career,— chosen on 
the inspiration of her father—and the winning of the 
first Women’s County Major Scholarship ever to be 
awarded by the West Riding County Council enabled 
her to attend a two-years’ course at the London School 
of Librarianship. Already she had decided to spec- 
ialise in work with children and during her course she 
prepared a basic list of children’s literature and gained 
voluntary experience in a Settlement children’s library 
at Bow and at Norbury and Islington Libraries. 


Her first job after gaining her diploma in 1924 
was at a Branch of Fulham Library where her not 
very encouraging start was in a basement without 
either ventilation or natural lighting. With the 
temerity of youth she wrote to twenty libraries offer- 
ing her services and the only favourable reply came 
from Bolton. Here she spent two years as Senior 
Assistant at the indicator, being later put in charge of 
a modern children’s room at a Branch where she gain- 
ed further valuable experience—with tough Lanca- 
Shire children, “little piecers” but receiving no 
encouragement to do anything more than routine work. 


The opportunity for which she had been preparing 
offered itself in an advertisement for a “ Librarian, 
part-time, temporary ” to organise a service for child- 
ren at Hendon. Perhaps few would have recognised 
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any great opportunity in such an advertisement and 
most people thought it the height of folly to throw up 
a permanent post for anything so nebulous. But the 
plunge was taken and thus in 1926 began that long 
career at Hendon which still continues. 


The clean brightness and newness of Hendon was 
a revelation after Bolton’s drabness, but at Hendon 
there were no books, no shelves and no staff and the 
service had to be created with the help of a woman 
councillor of ability and vision. After three months 
the job became a full-time one. The service began 
with seven centres in schools and a welfare centre, 
voluntary assistants and 1,300 books (800 of them 
borrowed from Middlesex County Library). 


When a Chief Librarian was appointed in Hendon 
in 1929 the children’s service had a stock of 5,000 
books and an annual issue of 65,000. 

In this year the new Library building was opened 
and the young enthusiast was rewarded by being made 
the first Children’s Librarian. Here carefully select- 
ed stock numbered 2,000 books. From that time Miss 
Colwell’s Library and her personal fame have spread 
throughout the Public Library World and having now 
achieved an annual issue of 400,000, a book stock of 
6,000, a Travelling Library, two Branch Children’s 
departments and thirty-six school libraries, it is not 
surprising that the architect of this very successful 
service feels now that she would like to start all over 
afresh and create something else. 

Miss Colwell is an acknowledged authority on 
children’s books and her qualities have been recognised 
in many directions. She has lectured constantly for 
many years on her subject to students in the London 
School of Librarianship, and at various training col- 
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leges; to publishers and booksellers, for the Ministry 
of Labour and to numerous other organisations. She 
is no novice as a broadcaster and has even endured the 
trials of television. One of her greatest delights, story 
telling brought her into contact with John Masefield, 
who asked permission to be one of her listeners. “ I 
promise to be quiet,” he said. That contact has led to 
a firm friendship and Miss Colwell has visited the 
Poet Laureate and his wife and has told many stories 
to this audience of two. 


Among her manifold activities may be counted 
manuscript reading for publishers, and reviewing, but 
professionally she will be remembered, beyond her ex- 
cellent work at Hendon, for the part she has played in 
the Youth Section of the Library Association. She 
founded this, with Miss E. G. Hayler of Croydon, as 
the Association of Children’s Librarians in 1937 and 
has remained its Honorary Secretary ever since, fight- 
ing apathy and opposition all the time. She was the 
first children’s librarian to be appointed to the 
Carnegie Medal Committee. 


So active a life would seem to leave little time for 
hobbies and it is not surprising that Miss Colwell’s 
chief leisure time pursuit is reading. A little poetry 
writing as aside line would seem to fill what- 
ever spare hours there may be but always Miss Col- 
well enjoys people and especially children. She 
prefers children and feels more at home with them. 


Though she is able now to look back on her career 
with good reason for satisfaction she still hopes to see 
work with children given its proper standing and in 
the hands of trained librarians. She still hopes also 
to see a great improvement in children’s books. 











Illustration by William Reeves from Salifu the Detective 
(Macmillan) 
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Illustration by S. Van Abbe from The Secret Fortress (Dent) 
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Illustration by Margaret Horder from Bush Voyage (Heinemann) 


The Awful Warning School of Poetry 


By EDGAR OSBORNE. 


ARLY nineteenth century poetry for children, 
described by Harvey Darton as the “ awful 
warning” school of poetry, originated in the 
rhymes written by Ann and Jane Taylor. 
Although these verses led to a thousand cheer- 
ful parodies very remote from the authors’ intentions, 
many of the original poems are still familiar in the 
nursery. This is not surprising as in spite of their 
very definite moral purpose the Taylor poems were 
natural and often humorous. We must for instance 
like the young persons who could write in this style :— 


THE Notorious GLUTTON. 


A Duck, who had got such a habit of stuffing, 

That all the day long she was panting and puffing; 

And by ev’ry creature, who did her great crop see, 

Was thought to be galloping fast for a dropsy : 

One day, after eating a plentiful dinner, 

With full twice as much as there should have been in 
her, 
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While up to her eyes in the gutter a roking, 
Was greatly alarm’d by the symptoms of choking. 


Now there was an old fellow, much fam’d for 
discerning 

(A drake, who had taken a liking for learning), 

And high in repute with his feathery friends, 

Was call’d Dr. Drake—for this doctor she sends. 


In a hole of the dunghill was Dr. Drake’s shop, 

Where he kept a few simples for curing the crop; 

Small pebbles, and two or three different gravels, 

With certain fam’d plants he had found on his 
travels. 


Seven verses follow and their lines are moral 


Her remains were interr’d in a neighbouring swamp, 
By her friends, with a great deal of funeral pomp; 
But I’ve heard, this inscription her tombstone was 
put on: 


“Here lies Mrs. Duck, the notorious glutton ” : 

And all the young ducklings are brought by their 
friends, 

To learn the disgrace in which gluttony ends. 


Many years ago on a visit to Suffolk I spent a little 
time at Ongar, where the Taylor’s home was pointed 
out to me, and I remember being told that it was almost 
impossible to be a Taylor and not write for writing 
was in the blood. 


Ann was the first and Jane the second daughter of 
Isaac Taylor “of Ongar”. For nine years their home 
was in the charming village of Lavenham in Suffolk, 
where their father, who depended for his livelihood 
upon engraving, had removed from London for the 
sake of economy. Early in 1796, at a time when the 
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trade of engraving was at a very low ebb, he was 
fortunately chosen as minister of a congregation of 
nonconformists at Colchester. It was at Colchester 
that Isaac educated his family himself, and _ besides 
reading, writing and arithmetic and superabundance 
of general instruction poured forth by an intelligent 
and enterprising father, both Ann and Jane worked 
long hours at engraving under their father’s guidance. 


There is not much that one can tell about the early 
life of either Ann or Jane. Ann was born at Islington, 
Jane in Red Lion Street, Holborn. Three years after 
Jane was born the family moved to Lavenham. E. V. 
Lucas, in his introduction to Ann and Jane’s poems, 
which he so admirably edited, tells us that very early in 
life Ann and Jane began to write poems, stories and 
plays. They formed the habit when still very young 
of walking up and down the Lavenham garden hand 
in hand reciting their couplets in unison. 


Jane, when she grew up, was most persistent in 
warning her young readers that disaster was generally 
the reward of naughtiness, yet she had enough spirit 
in her youth to make one believe that she. was not 
altogether unfamiliar with the dangerous fun of sliding 
down the family stair rail or other sports equally mis- 
chievous. At least we know from her sister Ann “ that 
Jane was always the saucy, lively, entertaining little 
thing—the amusement and the favourite of all who 
knew her. At the baker’s shop she used to be placed 
on the kneading-board in order to recite, preach, and 
narrate, to the great entertainment of his many visitors; 
and at Mr. Blackadder’s she was the life and fun of 
the farmer’s hearth.” 


Few of the childish literary efforts of the sisters 
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survive, but there are some verses of Jane’s written 
when she was nine years old, in which she apologises 
for the inferior quality of her lines. 


I laugh and talk and preach a sermon well; 

Go about begging, and your fortune tell, 

As to my poetry, indeed ‘tis all 

As good, and worse by far, than none at all. 

And when Jane was ten she appealed thus to her 
father for a piece of land for her own cultivation :— 

Ah, dear papa ! did you but know 
The trouble of your Jane, 
I’m sure you would relieve me now, 
And ease me of my pain. 


Although your garden is but small, 
And more indeed you crave,— 
There’s one small bit, not used at all, 
And this I wish to have. 


A pretty garden I would make, 
That you would like, I know, 
Then pray, papa, for pity’s sake, 
This bit of ground bestow. 

For whether now I plant or sow, 
The chickens eat it all; 

I’d fain my sorrows let you know, 
But for the tears that fall. 


Although Ann first appeared in print in 1797 her 
first true literary contribution was in 1799 when she was 
seventeen, with a rhymed answer to a puzzle in the 
“Minor’s Pocket Book.” 


Jane’s first printed poem was “The Beggar Boy” 
in the same periodical for 1804 when she was twenty. 
It ran into eleven verses, of which I quote the first :— 
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I’m a poor little beggar, my mammy is dead; 

My daddy is naughty, and gives me no bread; 

O’er London’s wide streets all the day long I 
roam, 

And when night comes on, I’ve got never a home. 


It was “ The Beggar Boy” which led to “ Origin- 
al Poems for Infant Minds.” ‘The publishers of the 
“Minor’s Pocket Book,” Darton and Harvey, recog- 
nising the merit of the verses, proposed to the sisters, 
who had already done some engraving for them, that 
they should produce a collection of poetry suitable for 
children. ‘The sisters wasted no time for the first 
volume of “ Original Poems for Infant Minds” was 
published in 1804 and the second in 1805. Several 
young persons were implicated in the work, Ann being 
the chief contributor with fifty-three poems, Jane with 
forty-six, and Adelaide O’Keefe, an older and less able 
writer of verse, with thirty-four, the rest of the poems, 
only five altogether, came from other persons within 
the family circle. 


For the first volume the immediate payment was 
£5, but another £5 was afterwards added. Now-a-days 
this seems meagre payment for poems which have been 
reprinted countless times, but the authors were satis- 
fied ; the money was welcome and the notice and praise 
it brought to the sisters was still more welcome. In 
later life Ann Taylor (Mrs. Gilbert) relating the 
incidents of these early literary successes says “ Having 
written to order, we had no control over the getting 
out of the volumes, and should have been better pleased 
if contributions from other hands had been omitted. 
Several of these were signed “ Adelaide” whom we 
understood afterwards to have been a Miss O'Keefe. 
After the publication of these two volumes we were 
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allowed to stand alone. I think I am correct in saying 
that for the second volume of “ Original Poems” we 
received £15; and for the “ Rhymes for the Nursery,” 
still more simple in style, £20; so that we felt our 
purses comfortably filling, and from this time for sev- 
eral years were never without commissions of some 
sort.” But it was not until the sisters began to publish 
for themselves that they felt the solid advantages that 
literature might bring to them. The “ Hymns for 
Infant Minds” was the first independent venture they 
re which in its first year of publication realised 
£180. 

What is the quality in many of the Taylor verses 
that makes them stand even to-day in no need of 
praise ? Possibly it is their simplicity and truth, their 
directness and drama. The following are typical 
examples :— 

O, how one ugly trick has spoiled 
The sweetest and the best ! 
Matilda, though a pleasant child, 
One ugly trick possess’d, 
Which, like a cloud before the skies, 
Hid all her better qualities. Ann. 
Let those wh’re fond of idle tricks, 
Of throwing stones, and breaking bricks, 
And all that sort of fun, 
Now hear a tale of idle Jim, 
That they may warning take of him, 
Nor do as he has done. Jane. 

By a sort of ominous, measured tread both of 
rhythm and rhyme, by the completely unadorned aus- 
terity of the anecdote, the young reader is fairly 
subdued. Like so many of the Taylor verses the lines 
quoted seem to be written for the child’s overthrow 
and confusion, and I doubt whether present-day child- 
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ren would show interest in them. It is not, as so many 
seem to think, the lack of humour in the Taylor poems 
that made them so boring for later generations of 
children but their rather impressive conciseness which 
I feel places them below the level of genius. 

But to dismiss the Misses Taylor as nothing more 
than very small writers in their day would do them 
great injustice; it was their imitators who did so much 
harm chiefly because they were so tiresomely lacking 
in humour, as the following rhyme will illustrate :— 

Drawinc TEETH 
Miss Lucy Wright, though not so tall, 
Was just the age of Sophy Ball: 
But I have always understood, 
Miss Sophy was not half so good : 
For as they both had faded teeth, 
Their teacher sent for Doctor Heath; 
But Sophy made a dreadful rout, 
And would not have hers taken out; 
But Lucy Wright endured the pain, 
Nor did she ever once complain, 
Her teeth returned quite sound and white, 
While Sophy’s ached both day and night. 

Even so, the awful warning school continued its 
preaching throughout most of the years of the 19th 
century. 

The closing of the old way of writing verse for 
children and the opening of the new came with Robert 
Louis Stevenson, some of whose verses have the 
sententiousness of Ann and Jane Taylor with the im- 
portant addition of genius. 

Although Ann lived to a ripe old age and Jane 
died at about forty years of age, it is Jane Taylor who 
is generally credited with the poems for children. Ann 
gave up writing early in life when she married and 
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had to devote herself to the up-bringing of a large 
family of children, consequently Ann’s share in the 
early series of poems for children is not fully recog- 
nised. 

It is hard to decide which is the better writer of 
the two. Ann perhaps is the more downright because 
she was more interested in the facts of life; on the 
other hand she possessed a keen sense of humour, 
shown perhaps at its best in “ The Notorious Glutton.” 
Jane was much more of a dreamer than Ann; she was 
passionately fond of nature and the countryside, 
contemplative and serious by nature, and yet possessed 
her own keen sense of the fun and drama of everyday 
life. 

More practical than her sister, Ann was never- 
theless well able to express her love of nature in many 
delightful word pictures. In the nursery rhyme “A 
Pretty Thing,” she wrote of the moon :— 


When the sun is gone, I rise, 
Into the very silent skies, 

And a cloud or two doth skim, 
Round about my silver rim. 
Then the reaper goes along, 
Singing forth a merry song, 
While I light the shaking leaves, 
And the yellow harvest sheaves. 


And Jane too, for all her difference in character, 
possessed a real gift for poetical expression, so truly 
demonstrated in that charming lyric of nature 
“ Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.” 

It is poems such as these and those droll and 
humourous poems which both sisters could write so 
ably that places them amongst the greatest writers for 
children. 
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The New Books 
FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Bird A.B.C. Illus. by J. Markham and E. Friedlan- 
der. 62 pp. 7X7. . ‘ ‘ Collins 6/- 


An addition to Collins’ Colour Camera Book Series. The 
photographs are up to the usual high standard of this series. 
Since, however, the book is presumably intended as a child’s 
first introduction to bird life the choice of birds illustrated could 
have been better. For example, the familiar cuckoo might have 
taken the place of the curlew, and surely the magpie is a vastly 
more familiar creature than the merlin. The swallow or the 
starling could have taken the place of the snipe and both the 
thrush and the tit are better known than the tern. Indeed one 
has the impression that the compilers of this book gave little 
thought to their readers. 





H.J.B.W. 


British Aeroplanes. Illus. 52 pp. 7 X 7. Collins 6/- 

An addition to Collins’ Colour Camera Books Series 

consisting of photographs of various models of various types of 
aeroplane in a country setting accompanied by a simple text. 


CHESNAKOV, 4. The book of bees. Illus. by B. 
Jonzen. 48 pp. 10 X 7% oblong. Owl Press 3/6 
A useful introduction to the life and handling of hive bees. 
Two children make friends with a bee-keeper and are shown 
the mysteries of the hive. This information is conveyed simply 

and will be clear to most 8 to 10 year olds. 

H.J.B.W. 

Darunc, F. F. Sandy the red deer. Illus by 

Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 48 pp. 10 X 73 boards. 
Oxford University Press 6/- 


The ‘Pompey’ books, of which this is the latest and perhaps 
the most successful, present an authentic picture of the life of 
a wild animal in his native setting. They have a variety of 
authors, but all have the benefit of Miss Kiddell-Monroe’s 
incomparable illustrations. 

The Scottish red deer is a particularly happy subject for 
this treatment, and even the introduction of human characters, 
always a hazardous business, comes off successfully. The growth 
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of the young red deer is seen through the eyes of the stalker’s 
two children. Not many writers can know more about this 
subject than Mr. Fraser Darling, and he has matched his story 
with a prose which is unobtrusively beautiful. 

Miss Kiddell-Monroe has found in this simple story very 
suitable material for her art, in which what is left out matters 
as much as what is included. In purity of line and beauty of 
composition, these pictures fall little short of her best work. It 
has been a poor year so far for picture books; this is the more 


welcome. 
M. S. Crouch. 
GoreELL, E. Don’t go out of sight Miranda. Illus. 
by Sheila Bishop. 124 pp. 8 X 5}. Heinemann 6/- 


A mermaid baby would make complications in any normal 
household, though Miranda was delighted with her unusual 
sister and did her utmost to help to care for her. But the 
mermaid nurse proved untrustworthy and kidnapped the child, 

‘whereupon Miranda disobeyed her father’s injunctions and 
entered upon a strange adventure to recover her sister. And 
though she had found the fish-tailed baby exciting, she was still 
more delighted to wake up and find a normal little person with 
two legs. This is a charmingly told, original and amusing 
story with gentle excitements and anxieties, calculated to interest 
and entertain little girls of 8 to 10. 

E.R.W. 
LiewELLtyn, M. G. Holiday adventure. Illus. by 
T. B. Green. 248 pp. 8 X 53. Murray 7/6 

Amusing and mad are the two adjectives which spring to 
mind while reading this story about how the clay figures inade 
by some school children came to life and, moreover, went to 
sea. The children must have been very industrious, because 
almost every type of character seems to have been made; histori- 
cal personages ranging from Nell Gwyn to King Alfred and 
Guy Fawkes, surprises like Merlin, the King of Hearts, the 
Mad Hatter and Bill Sykes, a town Mayor and an engineer 
with his lathe. Merlin creates a ship for them and after many 
adventures they reach a Russian port and are extracted by the 
British Navy. Luckily everyone thinks they are a theatrical 
touring company in fancy clothes, so that whether on a bus or 
at sea or just wandering the streets they do not get anything 
but quite kindly attention. 
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This crazy-gang chronicle goes with a swing, though a few 
political hints might have been better not dropped. It was 
written as a serial and read aloud in the junior clay class, and 
for reading aloud to a similar group of under elevens it should 
certainly do well. No critical mind is asked for—it is all fast 
moving fun. T. B. Green’s illustrations give comic support. 

Lorna Lewis 


Nye, A. A. The Witch's cat. Illus. by William 
Reeves. 170 pp. 8 X 5. ‘ ; Macmillan 7/6 


If children must publish their stories, it is reasonable to 
apply to them the same standards of criticism as their elders 
expect. The Witch's cat stands uncommonly well. At the 
age of 14 Anthony Nye has a pretty touch of fancy, plenty of 
humour, and a gift for sustained invention rare indeed in one 
so young. 

Old Meg, in search of a cat to enter for the Royal Cat 
Show, comes upon Solomon Ptolemy, who is something out of 
the way. Snow white, beautiful, exceptionally intelligent he 
is one of the few cats who can not only read but has also master- 
ed the hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt. Success goes to his head, 
and he suffers the fate of the excessively conceited, but all ends 
in simple domestic bliss. 

This seems to me a remarkably good fantasy, immature in 
style, a trifle arch at times, but engagingly good humoured, and 
bearing evidence throughout of a vigorous mind. I like the 
caricatures, and the gusto with which the knockabout scenes 
are described. Children up to ten should get as much fun out 
of the story as the author’s little brother must have done. 

The book is illustrated by William Reeves, who did the 
pictures for The Pirates in the Deep Green Sea. Like those, 
the new drawings suffer sadly in reproduction, but are enough to 
show that he is an illustrator of more than average quality. 
But he needs more space on the page in which to exercise his 
gift for decorative design. 

M. S. Crouch. 


RicHMOND, W. KENNETH. Flip Squirrel. Illus. by 
Len Fullerton. . , ° ‘ Blackie 6/- 


There are two opposite poles in animal stories. Some, like 
Henry Williamson’s give a minute and accurate transcript of 
real life; others prefer to dress animals in the manners and 
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language of human beings. Flip Squirrel inclines towards the 
former. Although he allows his characters the convenience of 
speech, Mr. Richmond rarely forgets that they must act ard 
think as animals. He is a good naturalist, clear-sighted and 
still sympathetic towards his subject. There is not much story, 
but the episodes are put together adequately enough. The book 
will please those young observers who will not regret its lack 
of originality. 

This book is well made, and the scraperboard illustrations 
are often most charming. Discriminating buyers should not 
be put off by a jacket design in the worst traditions of the 
“ Reward.” 

M. S. Crouch. 


Watson, Marjorie R. Wiggles the wizard: told in 
five one-act plays. Illus. by Bruce Roberts. Harrap 5/- 


There is a steady and vigorous demand for plays for 
young children, and the supply, so far as good work is concern- 
ed, is negligible. This book scarcely makes a contribution. The 
five plays, describing the exploits of a remarkably inefficient 
amateur magician, can be played separately or as a single 
sequence. Whichever way they are presented, they are hardly 
likely to cause a sensation. The action is pedestrian, as is the 
dialogue. There is an occasional sparkle of humour, enough to 
suggest that Miss Watson has in her the making of a better 
book. 


M. S. Crouch. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


AuLEN, M. E. Chiltern adventure. Illus. by T. R. 
Freeman. 208 pp. 8 X 54. ; Blackie 7/6 


This is the story of an experiment in independence, in 
which four children go to the cottage in the Chilterns which 
had been taken for the holidays—but go alone, owing to one of 
those “acts of God” so familiar in children’s stories, by which 
parents and guardians are got rid of more or less painlessly. 

The scene and the children’s activities are pleasantly 
imagined and described, but the story wavers unsatisfactorily 
because of unrealistic characterisation. There is an atmosphere 
of nerves and anxiety which is surely foreign to most children 
of to-day, and certainly, I should say, to the types chosen here. 
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Still, the cottage and the near-by farm, the expeditions to places 
of interest, and the feeling of the woods are well done; the 
author’s next book may be worth looking out for. 


There are a good number of illustrations, promising in the 
main, though I could not help wishing that the artist had had a 
better look at children’s clothes—particularly girls’ shorts and 
drill tunics—then we might have had a more attractive head- 
ing to the opening chapter. The book is well produced with 
invitingly large type and good paper. It is mainly for girls 
between ten and twelve. 

Eleanor Graham 


Barciay, V. They found an elephant. Illus. 262 pp. 
2. aa . : ‘ Jenkins 6/- 


In spite of the publisher’ s blurb this is first of all a nature 
book and would have been more successful if written purely 
and simply as such. There are many interesting facts 
and stories about birds and animals of all kinds, made vivid 
by Agnes Hoffet’s drawings. I should imagine however that 
the heavily moral and unbearably arch tone of the story will 
put off all but the most earnest seekers after natural history 
truth. 

P, M. Davies, 


Bunce, W. H. Dragon Prows westward. Illus. 
216 pp. 74 X5. . ; ; Museum Press 6/- 


A good adventure story for boys of 10 to 12. The pre- 
Columbus exploration of America is always a fascinating subject 
and this account of a Viking boy’s adventures when captured by 
Red Indians, then in the Stone Age phase of their civilisation, 
is no exception. The introduction is a model, short and useful. 

P, M. Davies. 


es M. D. Mystery in the pines. 208 pp. 
74 X 5 , , . ‘ Hutchinson 5/- 


Though the writing of this story shows amateurishness 
and a certain naiveté, even some sentimentality, it has qualities 
that lift it out of the ruck. The author is intimately acquainted 
with the district in which the story is laid and with its present- 
day inhabitants and despite the book’s faults there is a homely 
sincerity and warmth in it which is very pleasing. 
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The central character is Polly, a thirteen year old waif 
found on the shore of Lake Superior in Michigan State beside 
her dead mother. She is taken into the home of a small board- 
ing house keeper and cared for and wins her way into the affec- 
tions of everyone including all the workers in a lumber camp. 
The mystery of her family intrigues all her new friends and 
ultimately, of course, this mystery is solved and Polly goes off 
to school. Girls of 10 and 11 will surely enjoy the book very 
much. 

H.J.B.W. 


FENNIMORE, S. Bush voyage. 238 pp. 74 X 5. 
Heinemann 8/6 

This will prove a good, jolly, holiday story, right out of the 
common run. 

The scene is laid in Australia. Martin the English boy 
and Penny go up the great Murray river on a floating Empor- 
ium, a two-decker steamer carrying a complete range of wares 
to sell along the riverbanks—“ Everything from a pin to a pine- 
apple \”"—“ The Bush woman's salvation |” as old Jo Creasey 
says. Jo is the Navigator and the children’s particular friend. 

There is a raciness in the style which is as pleasurable as the 
endless supplies of Turkish delight, chocolate and crystallised 
apricots which old Jo produces out of his pockets at the slightest 
provocation. It comes partly from the choice of characters, 
partly from their delineation. There are more adults than 
children in the story, but they are both outsize characters and 
real people, quickly grasped and sure of acceptance. 

There is plenty of fun in the account of life aboard this 
leisurely craft, and incidental adventures keep a sufficiently taut 
thread of suspense running through. It is warmly recommend- 
ed for boys and girls of 10-15. 


Eleanor Graham 


Cuance, J. N. Bunst and the brown voice. Illus. by 
$/- ‘Howarth.’ 221 pp. 74 X5. . : Oxford 6/- 


When the boy Bunst and his middle-aged, eccentric friend, 
Audacious Cotterell, first drove (almost literally) into actor 
Marston Gulliver, they could not suspect the many roles the 
actor was playing. These included Villain of the Piece in a 
search for hidden treasure which nearly cost Bunst and Audac- 
ious their lives. This is a breezy, slangy tale, full of 
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improbabilities and decidedly unsophisticated in matter and 
manner. Suggestive of strip narrative rather than constructed 
story, it will doubtless appeal to rough and tough under 
thirteens. 

Lorna Lewis 


Cuance, J. N. Bunst the Bold. Illus. by Haworth. 
206 pp. 74% X 5. : ; . Oxford 6/- 


This is a thriller a the ‘find the thief’ type, but it is the 
devil-may-care atmosphere created by Bunst with his home- 
made language and his insatiable capacity for food, by Audac- 
ious with his rattletrap old car and his encounters with the 
police and by the local fishermen headed by Lobster Jed the 
champion soup maker which will make this book and its charac- 
ters popular with young readers of both sexes. Very light 
reading of course, but clever, and witty, with a breezy style 
and a jolly abandon which will help to by-pass the doldrums or 


while away a tedious hour. 
E.R.W. 


Courtney, G. Long Barrow. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 
264 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ; ‘ P Oxford 6/- 


Stories of town children transferred to the country and ) 
there acquiring a new outlook on life are not unusual, but this 
is a good speciman of the genre. ‘The five young people are 
markedly individual in their characters and consequent reactions 
to a change which some of them did not welcome. But they 
all possess commonsense and intelligence of varying types and 
the developments and changes which they undergo are logical 
and credible. They learn to make their own amusements, to find 
pleasure in work well done, to shoulder responsibility, to look 
below the surface of life and to compromise when necessary,,. 
The two youngest members of the family cause much amuse- 
ment by their well meant, though often misguided efforts, and 
the adults, though not obtrusive, are real enough to help by 
their greater experience when difficulties arise which the child- 
ren cannot resolve unaided. The most outstanding merit of the 
story however is the practical way in which the children discover 
that country life, properly lived, can be definitely more fascinat- 
ing than town life. 

E.R.W. 
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CuTHBERT, D. Six in a castle. Illus. by I. Veevers. 
235 pp. 74 X 5. i , , Heinemann 7/6 


I have not read this author’s previous Six and a secret, 
which treats of the first adventures of these enterprising young 
people, but this book made me want to do so. The story is the 
usual tale of mysterious happenings, secret passages and hidden 
rooms in an old castle, and the children manage to lay their 
hands on the villains before the police arrive to take control, 
but the author sets about his task in workmanlike manner, 
giving plans of the castle and grounds, to interest the reader 
and to clarify any knotty points in the mystery. All the charac- 
ters are clearly defined, and sufficiently varied to create interest, 
so that one forgives the improbability of the tale, and enjoys 
unravelling the mystery with the children. There is a pleas- 
ant Lakeland background, with sheep-dog trials and hound 
trails to add local colour. The black-and-white illustrations 
are lively, and fit in well with the text. 

M. E. Ellis 


Gates, D. North Folk. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 
175 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ; , Muller 7/6 


Drew Saunders, an arn whose father owned the mills, 
is sent for a year to a school in this small lumber-town in the 
Sierra Nevada. Here his companions are mainly Indians and 
life with its values is vastly different from that to which he is 
accustomed in California. Drew has to tolerate dislike and 
indifference and to shed many prejudices before he is accepted 
in the community. The background of the story is vigorously 
created, introducing a good deal of forest lore into a living 
picture of an unfamiliar scene. The characters of Piney and 
Monty, of the schoolmaster and the mill overseer are thoroughly 
presented, and the author is completely successful in making 
the reader realise that the Indians have qualities and potentiali- 
ties equal to those of white people. 

My only criticism of this story is that the moral is perhaps 
a little too pointed, giving an occasional sense of discomfort. 
But apart from this, Miss Gates has a remarkable talent for 
telling an apparently simple story which is however so thorough- 
ly developed and supported that it yields new interest with every 
reconsideration or re-reading. 


E.R.W. 
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Hammonp, R. Cocos gold. Illus. by C. Walter 
Hodges. 254 pp. 7} X 5. : ‘ Collins 8/6 


No one writes a tale of adventure for boys without 
Treasure Island at his elbow, and this follows the model closely 
enough for all its modern setting. This is no disparagement. 
Cocos gold is a very fine tale indeed, full of good characters and 
thrilling situations, and told con brio. Adult readers of thrill- 
ers will recognise a master hand here, one indeed who is surely 
not unknown in the adult field; it is amusing to note that the 
author follows tradition in becoming tired of his tale and wind- 
ing it up abruptly. It doesn’t much matter. Vulnerable though 
it is to criticism, this is a fine bit of story telling, full-blooded 
enough for the toughest boy, and dressed in colourful yet work- 
manlike prose. 

The author carries conviction with his backgrounds. ‘The 
scenes on Cocos Island are full of the colour and the heat and 
smell of the tropics, and it would be easy to believe that Mr. 
Hammond had been there. Less exotic scenes are equally well 
done, and the running aground on Dungeness will get the most 
sluggish reader out of his calm. 

Mr. Walter Hodges has been living so long in far-off times 
that it comes as a surprise to find him illustrating modern men 
and ships. Most of the exquisite and detailed drawings suffer 
from reduction, but they do not lose entirely their mastery of 
line and design. This is altogether a well-made book, worthy 
of a story which deserves the popularity it will undoubtedly 
enjoy. 

M. S. Crouch. 


Green, R. The Wonderful stranger. Lllus. by John 
Baynes. 192 pp. 5 X 74. ; Methuen 8/6 


Mr. Green sub-titles his book “ A holiday romance” and 
then commences, more power to his elbow, to write a story as 
far removed from the customary boats-or-horses as is possible. 
Here is slapstick on a grand scale. A magician, astray from 
Ancient Rome, arrives in Liverpool and is taken care of by a 
family as friendly as ever an E. Nesbit household was.’ The 
magician instructs his new friends in White Magic and apt 
pupils they are. The author writes with an admirable lack of 
condescension despite his academic background (or, maybe, 
because of it), A very pleasant fantasy much to 
recommended. 


J. B, Ferguson. 
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Hocc, G. The Secret of the hollow hill. Illus. by 
‘6 D. Brookshaw. 214 pp. 8 X 54. , Nelson 7/6 








ut This latest book by Mr. Hogg rather lacks the ingenuity 
ly of plot which distinguished the author’s Sealed Orders, and 
it. suffers therefore from a conventionality which good, honest 
id writing does not entirely redeem. 
ll- This is not to say that of its kind it is not a very readable 
ly book, with plenty of ticklish situations and split-second escapes 
he for the three children, Nat, Jonty and Pen, whose nonchalance 
d- in these circumstances, really is a thought larger than life-size. 
gh They plunge cheerfully into abandoned lead workings, rescue 
ed an injured scientist, and then help him to rig up water wheels 
k- and ore crushers in his efforts to perfect an important invention 
. —not, praise be! anything atomic. They defeat the inevitable 
he rival gang in the process. From time to time they return to 
nd civilisation to eat enormous meals, and nobody pesters them as 
Ir. to where they’ve been or what they’ve been doing. Their 
ell mechanical devices are illustrated by plans, and the story itself 
ost by some not particularly distinguished pen drawings. 

This may sound ungrateful criticism of a perfectly com- 
nes 


petent tale. But it is the kind of book, of which there are far 
1en too many in this genre, that can be read and forgotten. Some- 
fer how, these stories lack ‘bite’ and their characters are cardboard. 


of They are different simply by novelty of situation and when, as 
thy here, that is not particularly noteworthy, sound writing alone 
dly simply will not lift them far enough out of the ruck. 
S. Revill 
ich. 
Horner, I. Needlework for -_ Illus. 109 pp. 
8/6 9 X 64. ; . ‘ E.U.P. 5/- 
and I should ‘iit any little girl using this book to start at 
y as Chapter 3 because the first two chapters will be much too ad- 
ble. vanced for her But with Chapter 3 the real needlework begins 
rom and the author is to be commended for realising how very many 
ya elementary facts need explaining. As in cooking the novice 
The } needs instruction in the beating of an egg so in needlework she 
apt needs to be told the correct way to thread a needle. The 
k of basic embroidery stitches are carefully explained and the accom- 
ybe, panying diagrams are self-explanatory. This is equally true of 
be the plain needlework section, where the subjects are wel! 


selected, interesting and related to the earlier decorative work. 
son. 
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There is an emphasis on economy, suitability and simplicity, and 
throughout the author tries to help the child to avoid mistakes 
by attention to detail. She also suggests developments which 
can be undertaken without further instruction. I feel, however, 
that in a short book like this one it would be much better to 
tabulate the various processes. 
E.R.W. 
Matuews, M. E. The Redheads of Windyridge. 

Illus by S. Jezzard. 239 pp. 8 X 5d. Blackie 7/6 
Hilary Drew, alone on a cycling tour in his father’s 
native district decided to try and find an aunt he had never 
seen. On his first day out he accidentally met Jim, a budding 
farmer, and through other accidents the two become acquainted 
with the family of ‘Redheads.’ From this point the story 
deals alternately with Jim’s progress in his career, with descrip- 
tions of various things he learns, and with the holiday doings 
of Hilary and the Redheads in which Fan’s dispensary for 
ailing animals and a novel kind of ‘ revenge’ on a family enemy 
play a large part. There is a fitful, not very convincing, search 
for Hilary’s aunt and the poorest part of the story is in this 
connection. We meet an old lady whose “ long upper lip came 
steeply forward to meet wide thin lips” and a younger one 
whose actions are decidedly incredible and it seems unlikely 

that even a stupid reader will not soon solve the mystery. 

On the whole, however, the author has a pleasant style 
of writing and her story shows inventiveness and spontaneity. 
The farming background gives purpose and solidity to the life, 
and the death of Fancy the dog is described with real poignancy. 
In fact animals play almost as important and convincing a role 
in the book as the young people do, and they are generally 
better characterised. 

E.R.W. 
Meier, M. The Young traveller in Switzerland. 
Illus. 158 pp. 7} X 5. ; Phoenix House 7/6 

Continuing the style adopted in all the volumes of this use- 
ful series, that of a youngster visiting the country described 
and living with and mingling with the natives, this volume 
should be particularly welcome since so many English boys and 
girls visit Switzerland. One could wish that all who do, could 
visit the country in the way John did, staying with a family and 
visiting other young people in many parts of the country. 
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The book gives a clear idea of the habits and customs, both 
in town and country, descriptions of important cities and 
(though less convincingly) the glorious splendour of the mount- 
ains. The intelligent young reader will be ied to ponder on 
the supremely democratic form of government of the country, 
the very high standard of workmanship and training, the 
immaculate factories. In short the book presents to the young 
reader a highly efficient organism and a people rightly proud 
of their work and of their traditions. We hope also that after 
reading this work our youngsters will once and for all shed 
any idea they may have had that Switzerland lives only on and 
for its tourist industry. 


H.J.B.W. 


Mites, P. & GrirFin, R. The ponies loved it too. 
Illus. by Stanley Lloyd. 128 pp. 84 X 6}. Blackie 5/- 


It would be easy to guess that this book was written by “a 
pair of teen-age pony-lovers,” even .if the publishers had not 
told us so. It consists of a series of chapters describing the 
summer holiday adventures of half a dozen children and their 
ponies—picnics, a polo match, a Vicarage garden-féte, a search 
for a lost kitten, and finally a ride to a neighbouring town to 
see an amateur dramatic performance (more interest is displayed 
in riding there and back on horseback than in the play itself.) 
The horse knowledge described is adequate, and the \vhole 
thing is lively and spirited—the characters express themselves in 
typical teen-age slang, “ Poop-poop-a-doop. Okey doke ! See 
you anon!” etc. Nothing particularly exciting happens, how- 
ever, and I think the authors would be better advised to con- 
centrate on writing one or two good short stories (of which I 
imagine them capable) before embarking on another full-length 
book. Stanley Lloyd’s drawings, particularly of the horses, are 
good. 


M. E. Ellis 


Mor ey, L. The Bowmen of Rye. Illus. by S. Van 
Abbé. 224 pp. 5 X 7}... : Macdonald 6/- 


This book suffers from an overdose of archaic speech. 
There are “ forsooths” and “ methinks” a-plenty—far too 
many of them for comfort. This is a pity since the story of 
piracy and adventure in 14th century Rye and in France has 
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its merits. In particular, its descriptions of the art of the bow- 
man are well done and may well induce young readers to put 
up with the excessively “ period ” dialogue. 
J. B, Ferguson. 
NeeEpHaM, V. The Betrayer. Illus. by Joyce Bruce. 
284 pp. 7} X 5. ; ‘ , ‘ Collins 8/6 


When, some years before the war, Miss Needham publish- 
ed Black Riders we were intrigued by the Ruritanian setting 
and atmosphere and were astonished that so good a result had 
been achieved. We decided that this author was to be con- 
gratulated on good characterisation and excellent dialogue. 
Since that time she has given us a long series, all with the same 
air of unreality due to the setting and yet all good, readable and 
exciting stories. The new volume is no exception. The Stormy 
Petrel appears again with some of his old friends and together 
they scotch an incipient revolt and bring the culprits to justice. 
Interesting as this story is and clearly cut as the characters are, 
we feel nevertheless that Miss Needham could give us an 
excellent book of more valuable substance and we hope she will 
do so with her next story. The illustrations are by no means 
worthy of the story. 

H.J.B.W. 


Norton, A. Scarface. Illus. by Lorence Bjorkund. 
202 pp. 5 X 7}. ‘ : . Methuen 8/6 


This proved a pleasant surprise. Its title held little 
promise, its dust-jacket was uninviting and its format was 
pedestrian. However the story of Tortuga and Barbados in 
the days of the “ Brethren of the Coast ” was excellently told. 
The main boy-characters Justin Blade and his pampered friend, 
Sir Francis Hynde, are brought into satisfying contrast. The 
historical background is present but not obtrusive and the plot 
is robust enough to please even those boys who have already 
made some acquaintance with the “Coast” through the medium 
of Technicolour films. 

J. B, Ferguson. 
Ouivern, M. M. Horseman’s Island. Illus by 
Stanley Lloyd. 110 pp. 63 X 84.. Country Life 8 

A continuation of “ Riding days in Hook’s Hollow,” this 
book will be in great demand among the horse-minded. The 
scene is Ireland. The air is full of galloping hooves. Ponies 
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are broken-in, schooled and raced. The good are conspicuously 
careful with their animals and the bad treat theirs shamefully. 
A family feud is carried on, there is much talk of the historical 
basis of the family rivalry and some mention of the “-Little 
Folk.” 


J. B, Ferguson. 


PrincLe, P. (Ed.) The Boys book of cricket for 1950. 
Illus. 192 pp. 10 X 73. , : Evans 10/6 


The Editor of this poner has assembled an impressive 
group of contributors from among our most famous cricketers. 
These give advice on various aspects of the game. A good 
selection of action photographs are of equal interest. For the 
sake of these articles and photographs one puts up with the 
nondescript line drawings and a number of stories. 

H.J.B.W. 


Reason, J. The Secret Fortress. Ullus. by S. van 
Abbe. 263 pp. 74 X 5. ; ' ; Dent 8/6 


It is a long time since this author’s earlier book, Bran the 
Bronze Smith, was published but it has never been allowed to 
die, and the new one deserves special attention from booksellers, 
libraries and all those who play a part in recognising good work, 
and bringing together the unusual book and readers who will 
enjoy it. 

The Secret Fortress is a tale of the Northmen in Cumber- 
land and Yorkshire, from Buttermere to Richmond, in the days 
of William I, who conqueror though he was, never vanquished 
them nor succeeded in imposing Norman rule over their domain. 

It is a vigorous story of adventure and fighting in a time 
-when sheer bodily strength and courage counted more than 
weapons and armour. It can have been no easy task to bring 
the scene to life for young readers, but Miss Reason does 
succeed most happily in doing so, linking it up with the country 
as we can know it to-day even as mere holiday makers (and by 
the way, this book will make a most pleasant companion on a 
holiday over that ground). She shows Richmond Castle with 
all the busy-ness of the occupying Norman garrison preparing 
for action, while the life of the free men in the heavily wooded 
fell country is most persuasively described. 

This is an excellent example of the good new type of his- 
torical story, sound all through in the information it offers, 
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satisfyingly easy to read, with strong characterisation to 
strengthen the robust feeling that the author knows what she 
is writing about—and it certainly could not have been written 
without a specialist’s grasp of the whole subject which children 
will almost certainly appreciate in their own way, and which 
will make it a pleasant book for many of their elders also. 

The pictures are unusual, illustrating on the one hand, 
familiar scenes such as Richmond Castle as it stands today, 
Buttermere or Dunmail Raise; and, on the other, giving a series 
of well-drawn portraits of the chief characters which readers 
can enjoy as, indeed, “speaking likenesses,” truly conveying the 
personality the author has described. There are map-endpapers 
too, showing quickly the scene of the whole story. 

It is most warmly recommended as a rare good book on 
which all concerned are to be congratulated ; for boys and girls 
probably of ten and over, though some younger ones may also 
enjoy it. 

Eleanor Graham 


Rowuinc, M. A. They fought for Brigantia. Illus. 
by P. Chadwick. 270 pp. 74 X 5. _ Harrap 7/6 


About the time of the Roman occupation of Britain, at the 
end of the second century A.D. Gaius, son of a legate of the 
Sixth Legion is kidnapped by Clroi, a Briton, and is left behind 
in Brigantia when the Legion is recalled to Rome. Gaius, now 
Gwyn, grows up hating the Romans, and fights against them. 
How the legate returns to Brigantia and kills Curoi, finally 
recovering his long lost son, makes a crowded tale of adventure. 
The details of life of the times are carefully drawn, both in the 
author’s words and in the many delicate line drawings by Peter 
Chadwick; but there are too many characters and side-tracks, 
so that the story becomes unnecessarily complicated and occa- 
sionally hangs fire. 

Lorna Lewis 


SaviILLE, M. The Master of Maryknoll. Illus by 
Alice Bush. 223 pp. 5 X 7}... ; Evans 7/6 


Comparing this latest Saville with earlier books I feel that, 
initially at least, it has greater depth. The customary treat- 
ment of a locality is there—in this story it is the countryside 
round Hereford and Ludlow and I much applaud his choice— 
but in addition there is a sensitive study of a boy with artistic 
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to gifts who is unhappy at home. He is joined when he runs away 

; she from home by two engaging companions, the Buckinghams, 

itten whose father, being an author, condones most kinds of irregular 

dren conduct. This theme of the indulgent literary parent is in dan- 

rhich ger of becoming a literary convention. However the literary 
children are disarmingly charming. 

land, J. B. Ferguson. 


gorda SEwELL, A. Black Beauty. Illus. by L. Kemp-Welsh. 


aders 226 pp. 8 X 5}. . . Dent 7/6 
x the HAWTHORNE, N. ites Tales. Illus. by S. 
apers Van Abbé. 248 pp. 8 X 53 ‘ : Dent 7/6 


These two volumes are the latest additions in the new, 

k on re-set, edition of Dent’s Children’s Illustrated Clasics. Mr. 

girls Van Abbé is not at his best in the Tanglewood Tales and the 

also line drawings are not well reproduced. ‘The illustrations in 
Black Beauty are those of the pre-war edition. 

aham H.J.B.W. 


Seymour, A. H. A daughter of the Vikings. Illus. 
7/6 by Harold Minter. 250 pp. 8 X 5}. Warne 6/- 


at the Solveig Strand, a shy Norwegian girl, is returning home 
f the after the war, only to find her family scattered, and suspected of 
ehind collaboration with the Germans. She has determination and 
, now courage, however, and manages to unravel the mystery which 
them. surrounds her brothers, and to help them to vindicate them- 
inally § selves in the eyes of their fellow-countrymen. This is a good 
ature. story for 14-16 year old boys and girls (particularly girls) as it 
in the deals with what might be a real situation in a modern setting, 
Peter and it has inspiration to give to young people (and there are 
racks, still some nowadays, surprising -hough it may seem) who 
occa- lack confidence in themselves. It is well told, and there is a 
warm family feeling running through it. The illustrations are 
Lewis good, though I imagine they showed to better advantage in the 
original American edition. 


M. E. Ellis 
7/6 


ra SHaw, R. C. Let's go > Illus. 226 pp. 

oma 8 X 5}. “a? ae Nelson 7/6 
ryside The author of this book i is Secretary to the Cyclist’s Tour- 
ae ing Club, and no better intructor could be found for those who 
rtistic wish to regard a cycle as anything more than a push-bike. He 
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pleads, as one might expect, for artistry on the machine, for a 
recognition of the skill needed, and a cultivation of it as a means 
to the real pleasure to be had from cycling. He is wise and 
informative about the selection and the maintenance of the 
machine, and the technique of getting the best from it. He 
analyses the virtues of cycling clubs, discusses what to look for 
in the countryside, as well as how to find one’s way about it, 
and adds a most important chapter on Roadmanship for full 
measure. He gives valuable information on cycling abroad, 
and has a good section on camping. Finally, a feature too sel- 
dom dealt with adequately in this type of book, there is a 
thorough and comprehensive index. 

The book is well illustrated and should make an immed- 
iate appeal to all cyclists. It may be doubted whether any of 
them are so experienced as to be able to learn nothing from it. 

S. Revill 


Sperry, A. The Rain Forest. Illus by the author. 
191 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ ‘ ‘ Bodley Head 7/6 


This is a good, typically American story of adventure with 
foreign background—in this case Papua. The scene is striking, 


and vividly shown; and the story moves at a great pace. 

Chad, the American boy who has figured in other adven- 
tures told by this author, has to join his father and sets out to 
do so with a party of the American Armed Constabulary on an 
expedition through the jungle inhabited by fierce tribesmen. 
Tension is expertly worked up, and any young reader will be 
breathless as the party moves on, an easy prey apparently, to the 
unseen enemy who leave their sinister little magics by the way- 
side, with just a hint of cannibalism to make young flesh creep; 
and dire threats of what may happen if the party persists in 
going forward where they are not wanted. It is small wonder 
that Chad gasps and swallows now and again. Shocks are 
many, but good luck is unfailing. Indeed, a little less luck, 
and rather better and more convincing characterisation would 
have made for more lasting pleasure—at least by our standards. 
As it is, I had the impression of passive figures merely making 
the necessary gestures, while the amazing scene spun round them, 
and the narrator’s words swept over their heads. The reality 
of danger, the courage and endurance needed to meet it, never 
rose out of the action or from the behaviour of the characters. 
However, if the pictures of Papua are true to life, the book is 
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well worth reading, and most boys will accept it uncritically, 
being conditioned by films, if nothing else, to the thin-ness of 
such thrills. For boys and girls of 10 to 13. 
The author is fortunate in being able to illustrate his own 
stories, and the pictures are boldly effective. 
Eleanor Graham 


STANNAGE, J. Smithy; the story of Sir Charles Kings- 
ford Smith. Illus. 120 pp. 73 * 5. Oxford 6/- 


We need more biographies of famous men but this present 
volume is not the sort of thing we want. Smith was a heroic 
figure in his own field and worthy of admiration. Mr. Stannage 
served with him and admired him; hence this book. But Smith 
does not come to life in these pages. The material is there; we 
are given the facts, but the glow of achievement is not evident. 
Biography, to have any permanence, must appeal to the young 
reader’s emotions and imagination and the subject must emerge 
something more than lifesize. 

H.J.B.W. 


StuarT, D. M. The Five wishes. Illus. by R. Rob- 
erts. 208 pp. 73 X 5. . . ; Methuen 8/6 


Set in London at the time of the Crimean War this is an 
everyday family story of five motherless children who are left 
in the care of two maiden aunts while their father is in India. 
Their daily trip to Hyde Park sometimes takes them past a 
shop window where a black cat sits and each child makes a wish, 
thinking or pretending to think, that the cat will make it come 
true. In the course of the rather uneventful story their faith 
is rewarded, though when one aunt marries and the other joins 
Miss Nightingale’s ladies in the Crimea, it seems for a time 
that Linney’s wish cannot be fulfilled. 

The historical background, mainly social, is strong and 
authentic as one expects from this author. At times the adults 
seem too prominent and though they are well drawn the 
subtleties of some of their characters are not likely to be under- 
stood by young children, which is perhaps as well. Of the 
children themselves Isa, the rather sophisticated little rich girl, 
and Linney, the devoted and over anxious elder sister stand out 
most clearly, but Miss Stuart treats all her characters fairly and 
with due proportion. 

E.R.W. 
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SutcurF, R. The Queen Elizabeth Story.  Iills. 
by C. Walter Hodges. 208 pp. 83 X 5d. 





Oxford 8/6 


Perdita, daughter of the Rector of Broomhill, in Devon, 
loved stories and her favourite was about the accession of the 
young Queen Elizabeth. So when rumour said that the Queen 
intended to visit Devon and Perdita’s friends the ‘Pharisees 
offered her a wish, it is not surprising that she wished to see the 
Queen ‘near enough to touch her.’ But unfortunately the 
royal visit was timed at the gooseberry season and poor Perdita 
was ill in bed when she should have been presenting flowers to 
the Queen’s Grace. 


But with the aid of her loyal friend Adam, Perdita at last 
achieved her desire and more than she had dared to hope. 


This story is for little girls who still believe in fairies and 
magic but there is much in it to attract some who have passed 
beyond this stage. The visit to the fair and to old Bideford, 
the description of Brendon Hall and the Ball, and the pictures 
of the quiet home life at the Rectory and of Perdita’s simple 
amusements help to create a sense of period sufficient for young 
readers. The writing has considerable charm. It is simple 
and unaffected and displays an aptness in choice of epithet, a 
feeling for detail and a freshness appropriate to the scene. Only 
in Aunt Phoebe’s story is there a somewhat false ring. 

E.R.W. 


Vipont, A. Sparks among the stubble. Illus. by 
P. M. Lamb. 196 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ Oxford 7/6 





This book contains eight short but true stories, unconnected 
with each other in time or place or action. Yet in the author’s 
mind there is a connection for with one exception they all deal 
with comparatively unknown people whose lives were examples 
of heroism, selflessness, faith in God and desire to serve their 
fellow men. Many of the heroes and heroines are Quakers, 
but whether they are or not, they all manifest the same simplicity 
and unawareness of their own worth in the world. The chapter 
on‘sources’ is as interesting and inspiring as the stories them- 
selves. The book is highly recommended for all girls and some 
boys of 11 and over. 

E.R.W. 
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83 X 54. 





FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 
Bowman, J. Water supply to-day. Illus. 142 pp. 


Oxford 7/6 


In a country where all of us wonder why there appears 
to be a perennial shortage of water but very little dry weather 
the subject of supply of this commodity should be of general 
interest and we should be grateful to Mr. Bowman for the 
clear and non-technical manner in which, in this book, he has 
made the whole thing plain to us. 

Mr. Bowman is a water engineer of long experience and 
his book describes the various sources of supply-rivers, lakes, 
reservoirs, springs. “Then we are informed how water is con- 
veyed over long distances, how it is purified when necessary, how 
it is carried to considerable heights, how the supply is regulated 
and how it gets into our houses. The photographs are excellent 
and the diagrams simple and lucid. This is a book for every 
school and public library and in the latter will be equally 
valuable in the adult or junior departments. 

H.J.B.W. 


CoLemaNn, S. N. Volcanoes new and old. Illus. 212 
pp. 8% X 54. ‘ : , Museum Press 16/- 


This is an easily read description of the most astonishing 
and occasionally most destructive of natural phenomena. There 
is plenty of information to be had from it, but it is of a sensa- 
tional rather than a scientific kind. 

After a description of types of volcanoes, their distribution 
and possible causes, filling about thirty-five of the two hundred 
odd pages, the author takes the reader away on a World tour, 
with excursions into volcanic history, having first introduced 
the whole subject by a lively account of the emergence in 1943 
of Paricutin, the earth’s most recent volcano, an event which 
did receive some notice even among the man-made effects of the 
time. 

For the general reader and for the young geologist this 
account will provide an absorbing introduction to a subject 
which fascinates most people by the sheer magnitude and in- 
calculability of the forces at work. The book is provided with 
many extremely impressive photographs, quite a number of 
them taken from the air and giving a kind of inside view of the 
craters. 
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Such lavish illustrations makes the book rather expensive 
for the weight of its letterpress, but as an essentially popular 
account of the subject, it is likely to prove very attractive. 


S. Revill 


Comper, W. M. Wilfred Grenfell the Labrador 
Doctor. 106 pp. 7} X 5S. ; Lutterworth 5/- 


The lives of great and good men are not always interesting, 
but Wilfred Grenfell matches any hero of antiquity. Here is 
material for a book to capture the heart and imagination of 
young people as Grenfell himself did in life. He was brave, 
daring , strong and gallant, but unfailingly humble. He was 
good fun, the Christian who worshipped God with cheerful 
countenance, and who always practised so hard he had little time 
to preach. No book with such a subject could be wholly dull, 
but I do not find that Mr. Comber’s pedestrian treatment does 
justice to a great theme. His conscientious biography, however 
devoted, never comes really to life. At best it will send the read- 
er to Grenfell’s own books for a closer and more satisfying 
view of this magnificient knight errant. 


Biographies of men like Grenfell and Schweitzer and the 
like, written in a style which captures the true colours of life, 
are badly needed. It is the more regrettable that this job is 
so indifferently done. The publishers have not helped by issuing 
the book without a single illustration. 

M. S. Crouch. 


Crompton, J. The Spider. Illus. 254 pp. 8 X 5}. 
Collins 10/6 


For readers of 15 and upwards who are at all interested 
in the smaller wild life this is a fascinating book and to be 
recommended. Mr. Crompton is an expert in his subject and 
his attractive and informal style is very readable. 
Whether he writes of the unpopular inhabitants of household 
corners or of the much maligned Tarantula, spiders appear 
interesting creatures to study and young readers will be astonish- 
ed to find such great differences in the species, such great 
weaving prowess, such ingenuity in overcoming obstacles, such 
motherly affection—and such cruelty. 

H.J.B.W. 
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